KABLOONA

forehead. There was something pitiful in his silhouette against
the sky as he trotted with feet flat and head and chest straining
forward. The dogs stopped at the creek to lap the icy water,
and the old man moved on ahead of them. With a bound, they
caught up, then passed him, one dog moving easily under a load
of caribou skins, the other dragging a couple of tent-poles behind
as if unhappy over the shiftlessly adjusted burden. They dis-
appeared behind a knoll and there was left nothing but the wind
over the deserted scene.

Utak was the name of my second Eskimo. Gibson, who was
all kindness, had let me know that there was a fish-camp thirty
males away where I might make my first acquaintance with the
Eskimo world. Utak had been engaged to guide me there and
bring me back, and at the first sight of the man, at his first grin,
I had been released from the vague despondency into which the
meeting with Tutiak had plunged me. Here was a younger
man, and, I thought, a friendly man. Though there was some-
thing sly and almost subtle in his glance, I felt I should get on
with him and regretted that I knew so little of his language. To
Gibson I said, 'Thank heaven they are not all like Tutiak. I like
this fellow. He'll do very well, I think.'
eMm, yes/ Gibson said dubiously. 'He knows a fair lot about
white men. Been round quite a bit. Killed his stepfather, you
know. Spent three years in prison at Aklavik, over near Alaska.
Learnt how to smoke tailor-mades, and two or three words of
English. Not a dangerous chap, probably, but he's rather well
known for his fits of temper. I dare say you'll get on with him
all right. Anyway, there's nobody else about to take you to the
fish-camp.'
Not very consoling. I took a sharper look at my man. Each
time that I looked at him, he grinned. I did not need to be told
that the Eskimo grin was a mental attitude, a convention, a sign
of good breeding. There was nothing awkward about Utak.
He felt perfectly at home with the white man. Rolling himself
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